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how this limit ean be raised, fertilizers to be used, special treatment for 
clays and sands and reclamation of moorland. 

The work is illustrated with a number of photographs. The author is 
Director of the Eothamsted Experiment Station, and should know concerning 
that of which he writes. His treatment of the subjects under discussion are 
clear and simply told. Wilbur Greeley Burroughs. 

Allgemeine Verkehrsgeographie. Von Kurt Hassert. viii and 494 pp. 
Index. Maps, index. G. J. Goschen, Berlin, 1913. Mk. 10. 

The book attempts — and very successfully, too — to work out a system of the 
geography of traffic, examining the geographical foundations of the existing 
traffic conditions as evidenced in the interdependence of traffic, man, and 
nature. It is divided into four parts: the first, more theoretical in character, 
is a study of traffic in general as one of the geographical phenomena on the 
surface of the earth, e.g., a phenomenon of locomotion. The following defini- 
tion of traffic is given: "The locomotion, mostly for economic purposes and 
by special means of transportation, of all kinds of objects, viz., people, goods, 
and ideas (news), from some place of issue to a place of destination, in order 
to establish an exchange of the natural resources of earth and man. ' ' Thus 
traffie becomes the natural foundation of commerce, just as the latter is the 
principal stimulus for traffic. The two are interdependent. The need of an 
exchange increases in proportion with the differences of soil, climate, and 
people of any two given countries. The geography of traffic is therefore part 
of economic geography, just as traffic is of economics. Its special object 
is to describe the geographical distribution of the lines, means, and places, 
of traffic and to explain their existence by virtue of the existing natural and 
cultural conditions. Under the influence of those conditions traffic has 
developed from local to interurban, national, international, continental, and 
world traffic, of which at present four -fifths is carried on by water and one- 
fifth only by land. Its highest types are found in connection with the highest 
culture, and the flag often follows it. 

The fundamental geographical factor in traffic is distance. Distinction 
must be made between mathematical or geographical (air-line) distance and 
economic or actual distance, the latter meaning the time which is needed to 
get goods or people from one place to another. As traffic is apt to follow, 
not always the shortest, but rather the easiest line, the latter is the more 
important. It depends upon the quality of the road, the means of transporta- 
tion, the geographical character of the intervening country, political conditions, 
scarce or dense population, vegetation, composition of the soil, etc. To 
illustrate these actual or economic distances is the object of the so-called 
isochronal or isotimal charts, viz., charts indicating the distances which traffic 
can cover in a given time, the isochronal lines connecting the places which 
are reached within the same time from a given center. 

Not only the distances, but also the means and ways of transportation 
are geographically determined, in the first place by the climate (camel, sleigh, 
etc.). As the degree of civilization of the inhabitants determines the greater 
or lesser density of traffic, and the degree of perfection of its ways and 
means, a climate unfavorable for the development of a higher civilization will 
also be unfavorable for traffic. 

The maximum which traffic may reach in any part of the world is largely 
dependent upon geographical location. Europe and North America, for in- 
stance, will always be favored countries in this respect on account of the 
easy access which they have to the most important countries by land or sea. 

The second, third, and fourth parts of the book are given over, respectively, 
to the special description of land traffic, ocean traffic, and the traffic of 
news, which is quite a new aspect in geography. In the second part, special 
chapters are devoted to the continental roads, caravan routes, and the develop- 
ment, economic geography, and geographical distribution of railroads. The 
railroad systems of each continent, as well as the inland waterways, are treated 
in separate chapters. The third part contains chapters on the history of 
ocean navigation, the geographical importance of the oceans, the most im- 
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portant navigation companies, the routes of sailing vessels, piracy, seaports, 
the influence of straits and isthmuses on shipping routes, the Kaiser Wilhelm, 
Suez, and Panama Canals. The fourth and last part discusses the languages 
of traffic, the geographical foundations of the mail service, telegraph, tele- 
phone, and cable lines. 

The text is illustrated tiy twelve maps and diagrams, and the rich information 
which it conveys is made accessible by an elaborate index of names and 
subjects. It ought not to go unnoticed that of all the books treating with 
such a "dry" subject this is the first, to my knowledge, in which the author 
has succeeded in presenting the matter in a way which is not only instructive 
but also attractive and pleasant to the general reader. M. K. Genthe. 

METHODOLOGY AND TEACHING 

The Clarendon Geography. Vol. 2, Part 4: Asia. Part 5: Africa and 
Australasia. Part 6: America, viii and 376 pp. Maps, ills., index. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1913. 75 cents. 7% x 5%. 
In this, the second and last volume of the Clarendon Geography, the author 
considers the continents of Asia, Africa, Australasia, and North and South 
America. For each of these continents the general physiography, climate, 
plants, animals, and man are taken up, as well as a somewhat detailed study of 
the political divisions. At the end of each chapter are a number of interest- 
ing exercises for class-room and laboratory use, which serve to emphasize im- 
portant points in the chapter just completed. Numerous well-chosen maps, 
some of them colored, diagrams, tables, and photographs add to the value of 
the work. Wilbuk Greeley Bukboughs. 

Handelsgeographie. Von Fritz Eegel. 6th edit, xv and 500 pp. Index. 
W. Violet, Stuttgart, 1913 (?). Mk. 4. 7x5. 
Professor Eegel 's book, now in the sixth edition, has been considerably 
expanded. Like many other German texts on commercial geography, it is 
compacted with facts including general geography; but, like some other 
German texts, it fails to connect closely the facts of geography with commerce 
and trade. The teaching of commercial geography in our country tends more 
and more to the correlation of geographical data with commerical and economic 
development and to a clear setting forth of the principles upon which such 
development depends. This book, on the other hand, has an enormous mass 
of excellent data, but much of it is simply raw material with no attempt to 
apply it. 

Elementary Commercial Geography. By Hugh E. Mill. Eevised by 
Fawcett Allen, xii and 215 pp. Index. University Press, Cambridge; 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1914. Is. 6d. 7x5. 
This book, in its first edition, was one of the earliest text-books of com- 
mercial geography Its statistics have now been brought up to date, and 
more detailed descriptions are introduced of those countries which have shown 
recent commercial development. The first fifty pages devoted to "General 
Principles of Commercial Geography" still hold their place as one of the 
best short treatments of the subject. 

A Commercial Geography of the World. By O. J. E. Howarth. Series: 
The Oxford Geographies. 236 pp. Maps, index. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1913. 2s. 6d. 7%x5. 
The basis for a good commercial geography is here in outline, but not in 
text. The text lacks solidity. It is not well knit. Like so many other ' 'com- 
mercial" geographies, this one is largely an enumeration of products with a 
statement as to their distribution. 

Fig. 22, ' ' Diagram of Main Transcontinental Eailways in Western Europe, 
is good. The maps in general, however, lack parallels and meridians or, when 
shown, do not include the degrees represented by them. 



